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ranged is that known by the name of ' 'Niblo's 
Garden," a title which, to English ears, is 
suggestive of a second rate theatre, vised as 
an additional attraction to the garden in 
which it is placed. Such an idea, however, 
in this case would be utterly erroneous, as 
Niblo's Garden is built within the walls of 
the Metropolitan Hotel, and owes its exist- 
ence solely to its dramatic capabilities, and 
nothing to its garden, which is merely a 
small and insignificant adjunct to the thea- 
tre. Part and parcel of the "Metropolitan," 
it has, from either side of its large and hand- 
some entrance, a side-way into the hotel, 
which serves, as a convenience and attraction 
to the number of visitors living round and 
over the theatre, and also helps to brighten 
the entrance, and make it more attractive to 
passers by. The chief peculiarity in the 
construction of this theatre is the arrange-' 
ment or position of the lower circle, which 
the visitor reaches immediately on emerging 
from the outer hall, and which gives the the- 
atre an appearance more foreign to our ac- 
customed notions than any other in New 
York, at the same time excelling them in 
convenience. Imagine the dress circle of a 
theatre lowered bodily down from its height 
above, placed at the upper end of a slope 
which falls away to the orchestra, and divid- 
ed by a number of passages running longi- 
tudinally through the circle, doors corres- 
ponding to these passages, with an ante- 
chamber running all round, having sofas 
placed- at intervals against the walls, and 
some idea of the novelty referred to will thus 
be gained. The advantage derived, play- 
goers can measure for themselves by reflect- 
ing whether: they prefer the pit-boxes at Co- 
jventjGarden to others ; still.hjgher,;.;hut. the 
facility afforded for leaving and returning to 
one's seat by means of the dividing alleys 
and easy exit, would be thoroughly appreci- 
ated by every one in England if managers 
would only be good enough to arrange their 
theatres on this. plan. However late a visitor 
may arrive at this house, he can reach his 
seat with comparative ease, and avoidance of 
that torture which a man inflicts upon him- 
self by squeezing past a long row of people, 
whose ill-concealed looks of annoyance he is 
obliged to meet with a painful smile of apol- 
ogy, knowing that he is. regarded with feel- 
i igs akin to those that would be entertained 
for a wet dog. Once seated in London, he 
is more or less fixed for the evening, and is 
. compelled to occupy his time in the inter- 
vals between the acts, by studying the heads 
of his neighbors and wondering whether 
there is any one in the house whom he knows. 
In a New York theatre there may be, and 
often is, a stampede for refreshments; 
couples run a few yards along the Broadway 
to the nearest restaurant, or into the refresh- 
ment saloon of the theatre, and allowing 
themselves half a minute to get from thence 
into their places, are . comfortably seated 
when the curtain rises. Perhaps this differ- 
ence in the construction of the theatres in 
the two countries may necessitate the num- 
ber of private boxes, in England, and account 
. for their paucity in America, for with the 
exception of the French Theatre, the pro- 
scenium boxes are usually the only ones to 
be seen in New York. At Niblo's the other 
arrangements of the theatre are similar to 
, those at Wallack's; and indeed at all the lead- 
ing houses, the front half of the area being 
devoted to "orchestra chairs, " the rearmost 
portion to the parquet. Down the centre of 
both runs a passage, like the old fop's alley 



of Her Majesty's Theatre, a convenience that 
was sacrificed to the desire of utilizing, in a 
pecuniary point of view, the space thus left 
open. Above the parquet circle are placed 
the balcony and family circle, differing more 
in name and position than in real comfort. 



"ON MUSIC." 



TRANSLATED BY ARTHUR MATTHISON, ESQ. 



Where'er throughout this mundane sphere, 

"With dulcet tone, fair, music lifts her voice, 

As by enchantment, from the human heart, 

She bears away its pangs; 

Celestial attributes she owns, » 

And unto man, with heavenly sounds, 

Becalls his immortality ! 

Thoughts born of earth no more oppress his 

heart ; 
O'er his rapt soul she pours the oblivious 

wave ; 
His sorrows melt, and in his wounds, with 

grace divine, 
She sheds a pure and holy balm ! 

From the German of Schiller. 

Oh, harmony ! the Gods' dear gift to man, 

How thrills my soul at thy supreme' com- 
mand ! 

How to my heart thy liquid numbers speed ; 

Thy many tongues of beauty speak, 

And sweet discoursings make of joy celes- 
tial ! 

Spread thy resplendent wings, 

Bright child of Heaven ! 

Float through the listening air, 

And, with benignant voice, 

Breathe thy rich blessings o'er the longing 
Earth 1 i 

Children of Earth ! hear ye the song divine, 

And grateful thank all-bounteous Heaven 

Who gives ye music ! 

From the Italian of MonteUi. 

Music ! 'tis a generous wine ! 

As its sweet waves flow in our veins 

Our hearts more lightly bound, 

And our eyes shine the brighter ! 

Like healing balm it softens our griefs ; 

It exalteth the courage of heroes, 

And giveth to love its conquering language ! 

"lis music that bears us from Earth 

To the broad clear fields of blue iEther ; 

Or, like lotus, soft blooming from out the 

deep waters, 
It expands into beautiful dreams. 

From the French of Augnste Darbicr. 



[From Carl Jron Holtel's Charpie.] ■ 

REMINISCENCES OF CABL MARIA 
VON WEBER. ■ 



A Liverpool paper publishes the "Com- 
plaint of the Parish Clerk of St. Vitus 
against Ritualism," in whioh the worthy in- 
dividual gives vent to the following doggrel 
lines as to the musical part of the subject: 

" And the music, it's altered, I can't tell you 

how, 
But the old Psalms o' David we never see 

now ; 
They've got some new Hymns, with some 

very queer words, 
And they twitter and pipe like a parcel of 

birds. 
They tell me it's grand, and I shouldn't 

complain, 
But I long for the old Psalms o' David 

again; 
Or else for our godly and Protestant lays — 
Not those dreadful quick chants of these 

Ritchelist ways." 



[concluded.] 

It was in the gentle autumnal sunshine 
that I met on the Dresden Terrace a fair and 
popular singei' with her husband. I had 
made their acquaintance some months pre- 
viously in Silesia, and they were now staying 
for a short time in Dresden, on their return 
from a long professional tour. We immedi- 
ately arranged to meet that same night at 
Chiapone's Cellar ; we agreed to go there 
after the play to have maccaroni and oysters. 
As soon as this weighty business was arrang- 
ed, we walked on chatting with each other. 
I described the recent enthusiasm in the 
theatre, Weber's reception, and my own de- 
light. My fair oompanion heard all I had to 
say, but made no observation. In the even- 
ing, as I was waiting beneath the cosy arch- 
ed roof which had looked down upon so 
many merry artistic meetings that it had ob- 
tained a classical reputation — as I was dis- 
cussing with friend Chiapone the details of 
the little banquet, and standing in readiness 
to receive my guests — the door opened, and 
the Master hobbled in, arm in arm with the 
lovely creature who had made so glorious a 
creation of his Agatha, and was so fond of 
appearing in the part. " I have invited my- 
self," he said, " I, also, belong, so to speak, 
to the gang." 

That was indeed a night ! Thirty-one years 
have since elapsed, but, if I could^only spend 
it over again, I should be, I believe, again 
young. There were six or seven of us. Lud- 
wig Robert, with his Juno-like wife, was also 
in Dresden.- I should be telling the most 
atrocious falsehood were I to assert that the 
conversation was long maintained at the pitch 
which learned, intellectual, moral, and wise 
persons set up as the acme of well-bred so- . 
cial dignity. This was not Weber's kind of 
! conversation. He could be serious enough, 
j if necessaiy, but at the proper season for 
; giving way to mirth, for joking merrily and 
without restraint, he abandoned himself ful- 
ly to the impulse of the moment ; he beoame 
childlike, and his pleasing example exercised 
a magic effect upon any one with a grain of 
humor in his composition who happened to 
sit near him. Of the humorous nonsense he 
could speak himself, and make his neigh- 
bors speak, fine, shoulder-shrugging orators, 
phrase-makers, and liquorice-tongued talk- 
ers, have not the slightest notion ; and it is 
quite correct that they should not have. 

Weber was one of those few musicians with 
whom scientific education, varied aspirations, 
and preponderating intelligence do not in- 
jure the creative flow of original melody, or 
imposo any learned restraint upon natural 
talent. He was one of those rare beings 
who, in the intercourse of friendship, in the 
mutual interchange of opinions and views, in 
no way show off their intellectual superiority, 
but, with amiable good humor and gentle- 
ness, take care that every one near them 
shall have an opportunity of exhibiting his 
own little light. Suggestive, attentive, and 
entertaining, Weber guided his opponent, if 
any dispute arose in the course of the con- 
versation, to the point whence menacing dis- 
pute could be led easily and aptly into the 
sphere of jocularity, and, through the lat- 
ter, to a peaceful conclusion. There was 
but one subject which formed an exception. 
In one matter alone was the great man lit- 
tle; the name of one person only was able 
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td make >""> forget the noble bearing -which 
otherwise always distinguished him. The 
subject was Italian opera ; and the name, 
Bossini. When these were mentioned, 
Weber, whose glance was so penetrating, 
whose vision was so good, became blind, 
and would insist upon remaining so. He 
purposely closed his ears to beauties which 
could not in the long run have escaped his 
notice, had he not obstinately and defiantly 
been on the watch for defects alone — of 
which, by the way, there were plenty. But 
this was perfectly human, and perfectly in- 
telligible. His position as conductor of 
German Opera in the Dresden of that day 
renders everything dear. The Italian Op- 
era, with its chief, Morlacohi, was petted up 
by the Court. The Italian Opera was the 
cause of Weber's having to suffer patiently 
many a slight, whioh he felt the more acute- 
ly the sharper the contrast which it offered 
to the respect with which people all over the 
world had begun to greet his name, since 
Der Freisckutz and Precibsa had spread his 
fame from every stage. The senseless Bos- 
sini mania, moreover, devoid of judgment, 
and frequently in ecBtacies with mere empty 
tinkling, was sometimes so outrageous that 
even I myself, as a layman, despite all my 
partiality, for Bossini, felt angry at it. 
There was no necessity for a man to have 
studied counterpoint, as Carl Maria had done, 
under the Abb6 Vogler in Darmstadt, 
with Gottfried Weber and Meyerbeer to 
be reduced to despair at hearing the roll 
of the drums from La Gazza ladra everlast- 
ingly applauded at the Garden Concerts of 
Linke's Baths, or at listening to the con- 
founded triplets and other dance-figures, in 
whioh Benincasa, who was otherwise admira- 
ble, and Sassaroli (the bass) represented des- 
pair, when, on account of a silver spoon or 
so that had been stolen, the most noble- 
minded of all fair cooks was to be executed, 
instead of a roguish magpie. I am speak- 
ing of the year two-and-twenty. At the 
present day the oase is different, and in a 
Thirty Years' War of oriticism against taste 
we have been taught to perceive Bossini's 
talent even in his worst mistakes. But 
Weber would not have anything to do with 
him. 

At this our first meeting, Weber was fre- 
quently plaeed in a quandary by his bitter 
hatred of Bossini and by his gallantry to- 
wards the fair vocalist who owed as much 
applause to II Barbiere di Siviglia, Tancredi, 
and Otelio, as to Der Freischulz, and who, 
consequently, did not appear inclined to 
agree unconditionally with Weber's half 
playful, half savage sentences of condemna- 
tion. But not to oonceal the truth I must 
state my impression that // Barbiere was one 
of the exceptions in Weber's index librorum 
prohibitorum, and found grace in his eyes, 
quand mime. 

Before we left Chiapone's cellar, to go 
and take another turn in the mild starlight 
night, a reconciliation had been effected, 
and Weber affixed the seal to the treaty of 
peace by inviting us all to dine with him 
next day. 



INVOCATION TO DEATH ! 



Strike if thou wilt, white Death, 

I bare my breast ! 
Thy sharp* swift dart, oh, Death, 

Shall give me rest. 
Thy grisly hand in mine, gaunt Death, 

Shall glad be press'd. 

Aweary and faint on Life's path, 

Unwillingly pacing its road, 
I would fain at Futurity's gate 

Cast off my terrestrial load ! 
Borne down with this burden of. life, 

Mine eyes ever fixed on the goal, 
My-wayfarer's staff I'd lay by — 

Write my name on Eternity's scroll. 
The phantoms of dead joys float round me, 

Hope's ashes lie cold on my heart ; 
Love, friendship, affection evanished ! 

Oh soul! from my body depart ! 

Quench thou my torch, cold Death, 

No glory in its light remains ! 
Loosen the silver cord; oh, Death ! 

Too fiercely doth it gall my reins. 
Break thou this bowl of life, quick Death, 

It runneth poison in my veins ! 

Draw thou night's veil, kind Death, 
Shut out Life's sun ! 

Th' eternal doors ope quickly, Death, 
My sand is run ! 

Smite me thou sJialt, white Death, 
My day is done ! 

Abthuk Matthxson. 



[From the None Berliner Hnalkzeitung.] 

CAENTVAL-LETTEES ABOUT MUSIC 
TN VIENNA. 



TO CHEISTINE N1LSSON. 



O, Margharita, when upon the stage 

Santley impersonates your soldier brother, 
And curses you, I fly into a rage, 

And feel inclined that baritone to smother. 

But when I see my Margaret's lover come, 
And hear him utter spooney things, and 
when her 

Waist he encircles, then it strikes me dumb, 
And makes me long to spiflicate the tenor. 



We shall have to relinquish our beloved 
old wine "sack," and what will become of 
the bibulous songs ? Somebody has just 
discovered — confound him — that "saok" is 
merely an Anglioism for " sec," dry. Dry 
sherry and dry canary were much prized in 
the drinking days of yore. 



A Berlin critic complains that Madame Artot 
sang her role in Trovatore, in the Italian lan- 
guage, her companions using the German 
tongue, and cites Boger, the French tenor, 
who perfected himself in German in all his 
characters. If our Berlin contemporary lived 
in this cosmopolitan city he would not so 
easily be disturbed, although the practice 
adverted to, is not to be defended for an 
instant. 

Madame Lind Goldschmidt is wintering in 
the south of France, at Cannes; 'tis said she 
will probably cease to reside in England, 
owing to the climate. 

The programme for the Handel Festival to 
be holden at the Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, in June, will shortly be issued. 

Gounod succeeded after all in accomplish- 
ing his aim in visiting Vienna, his opera of 
Borneo and Juliet was brought out in time 
for him to oonduct it. 

Madrid. — M. Victorien Sardou's comedy 
of " Les vieux Garcons," has been produced 
under the title of "Los Solterones," at the 
Teatro del Principe, but has not proved very 
successful. A French company is perform- 
ing at the Teatro de Variedades. 

M. Bubinstein has been playing with more 
than his usual success at Cologne. 



It is now the gay season of masked balls, 
when people put on masks to tell their ac- 
quaintances certain truths; the persons to 
whom these truths are told laugh and say 
nothing — because it is Carnival time; at any 
other period they would look rather glum, 
nay, perhaps, even consider themselves 
deeply affronted! So hurrah for the Carni- 
val! I "will try to send . you a , few words 
about my beloved Viennese, and their musi- 
cal sayings and doings. 

In arch-conservative Berlin people under- 
stand just as little about musical as about 
political matters among us. The Prussians 
who come here look around in astonishment, 
unable to make out how we can be so merry; 
we lost in a sanguinary war great battles, 
together with a province, which even men 
of very liberal principles considered, a few 
years since, very indispensable to the exist- 
ence of Austria — and every stranger visiting 
Vienna must expect to find a city plunged in 
mourning and despondency; he finds instead 
of this everywhere joyous faces; dancing 
and amusement of all kinds; and still so 
much of the old Viennese good nature that a 
Prussian officer of high rank lately said, in 
the most friendly manner: " We have con- 
quered provinces by the sword, but the 
Viennese conquer us by their amiability." 
Well, now, the same is true of us in music; 
foreign conquerors have invaded us, Wagner 
and Wagnentes, Schumann and Schumann- 
ites, besides other small prophets of a simi- 
lar sort;' butwe ; old Austrian bodies do not, 
on that account, make a disturbance; we go 
to "the old ones," and we go to "the new 
ones;" if anything by Wagner or by Brahms 
does not please us, we abuse it; if aught 
does please us, we applaud it with might and 
main, priding ourselves, at the same time, 
on the fact that many classical compositions 
of our Viennese composers — that Beethoven's 
works, for instance — are nowhere performed 
with such spirit and Buch precision. Then, 
again, Prussians, Prussian connoisseurs, as- 
sert that our Philharmonicists are, in "many 
things," in the crescendo and decrescendo, in 
dash, and so on, really incomparable models, 
and that our Mannergesang Associations are 
unrivalled. On the other hand, however, 
we must submit to be told that we are very 
far behind in our study of Bach; that our 
oratorios cannot bear any comparison with 
those at Berlin; that classical music is to be 
heard in every garden-arbor of that capital, 
and so on. Suum cuique. 

I must first make some observations upon 
music among us generally, before going into 
details. Among all the natives of Southern 
Germany, the Viennese is distinguished for 
the greatest susceptibility to music, a sus- 
ceptibility which would not, perhaps, suffer 
from a slight addition of reflection now and 
then, but which, at any rate, is advantageous 
to the musician, inasmuch as he does not 
appear before a public previously prejudiced 
against him. The numerous secondary con- 
siderations elsewhere brought into play at 
the first appearance of an artist do not exert 
the slightest influence among us; on the con- 
trary, somewhat too much importance is at- 
tached to the fact of momentary success. 
The easy-going Viennese is fond of aban- 
doning himself to the momentary impres- 
sions produced by a fine performance, with- 



